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with this question : " Is this mentally and physically defective proletariat, 
as he appears to us in the study of politico-social anthropology, ripe for 
his emancipation as a class, and, if we must answer this question in the 
negative, what have we to do in order to make him ripe?" 

The nobility are in the judgment of the author a permanent element in 
European society owing to the fact that they are constantly drawing new 
blood from the bourgeoisie. The chapter on the international bourgeoisie, 
containing an interesting comparison of this class in Germany, Italy, and 
America, closes with the following statements which indicate the writer's 
method and attitude throughout the book. " Our scientific task, the task 
of social philosophy, or, if you will, of sociology, is not mainly to point out 
ends, . . . but for the present solely to clarify. ... It does not consist in 
determining what is good or what is bad in arrangement, but in establish- 
ing what the actual relations are and whither the unfolding tendencies 
lead" (p. 188). The writer has essayed, therefore, to discuss the problems 
of social philosophy with no well-defined philosophy of his own. In this 
fact is to be found the strength as well as the weakness of the book. 

John M. Mecklin. 
The University op Pittsburgh. 

Dante and Aquinas. Philip W. Wicksteed. London and New York: 

E. P. Dutton and Company. 1913. Pp. ix + 271. 

There is much truth as well as aptness in the generalization which the 
author of this volume advances in his preface : " Aquinas regards the 
whole range of human experience and activities as the collecting ground 
for illustrations of Christian truth, and Dante regards Christian truth as 
the interpreting and inspiring force that makes all human life live." This 
is a more penetrating view than the one commonly adopted, according to 
which the "Commedia" is "Aquinas in verse." Moreover, the promise, 
also contained in the preface, to give " a disinterested and popular treat- 
ment of the subject, free from all propagandist and polemical intention " 
is at once refreshing and inviting. 

On the whole, the learned author has redeemed this promise with 
praiseworthy thoroughness. It is safe to say that even the critic whose 
propagandist and polemical intention is in evidence, will agree with the 
following estimate: "My own impression is that we are on much safer 
ground when we use the works of Aquinas as the best means of intro- 
ducing us into the mental and theological atmosphere that Dante breathed, 
than when we assume, without special evidence, that he had actually 
steeped himself in the study of them and knew their exact teaching upon 
every point" (p. 136). In this way it was possible for poetry "to glide 
on the wings of theology " and not be compelled to " dance in the 
shackles " of theological definitions and proofs. There are, undoubtedly, 
points of divergency between the philosophy and theology of Aquinas and 
the doctrine of the " Commedia," in spite of the universally accepted fact 
that the groundwork of the poem is the Thomistic teaching. However, 
one may hesitate in accepting as an instance of divergence the doctrine 
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of Parad. VII., 133-138, and Parad. XXIX., 34, in regard to the separate 
creation and existence of formless matter, particularly as the author him- 
self admits that this special feature of Dante's teaching stands apart from 
the organic and constructive movements of the poet's mind (p. 150). 

It is true, the doctrine of St. Thomas and of the scholastics generally 
in regard to formless matter is so subtly technical that even a profound 
student of the text of the " Summa " may be pardoned if he fails to dis- 
tinguish, as the school did: (1) Pure Actuality, meaning absolute per- 
fection, the infinite, and Pure Actuality, meaning relatively perfect im- 
material beings, the angels, and (2) Formless Matter created so as to 
coexist with the first created substantial forms, and Formless Matter 
created to exist without any form and pre-existing (quoad tempus) before 
the forms to which it was united. These, as has been said, are subtle 
points of doctrine. The same excuse, however, can not be adduced in the 
case of the account which the author gives (p. 73) of the Church's attitude 
toward the introduction of Aristotelian philosophy in the first half of the 
thirteenth century. It is now an oft-told tale. And yet, it seems, it must 
be told again, with emphasis on the fact that there were two Aristotles 
under consideration, the Arabian and the Greek. Again, the " relation of 
reason to revelation " is admirably described (as taught by St. Thomas), 
up to a certain point (pp. 96 ff.), the point, namely, at which the author 
apparently confounds the task of the Christian philosopher with that of 
the Christian theologian (p. 103). Finally, it is less than justice to that 
much-misrepresented genius, John the Scot, to say that his assertion that 
authority must rest on reason " amounts to a tacit exclusion of a really 
authoritative revelation" (p. 43). 

Notwithstanding the exception taken to these few points of detail, the 
volume on " Dante and Aquinas " is heartily recommended to all students 
of medieval philosophy as well as to those who are striving to get a clear 
understanding of the "Divina Commedia." It was written with this 
twofold purpose in view, and it will, unquestionably, accomplish both. 
Especially successful is the attempt (p. 112 ff.) to describe " the character- 
istic qualities of Thomas's mind." 

William Turner. 
The Catholic University op America. 
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REVUE PHDLOSOPHIQUE. November, 1913. Les Fondements 
Objectifs de la Notion d'Electron (pp. 449-478) : A. Rby. - A discussion 
of the hypothesis of the invariability of the elementary electric charge, 
with particular reference, in this first article of the series, to electrolysis, 
cathode rays, etc. Le Monde comme Volonte de Representation (pp. 
479-510) : Jules de Gaultier. - An account of a phenomenalistic (illu- 
sionistic) metaphysics, which, " instead of a moral purpose that has shown 
itself to be self -contradictory," attributes to existence, " according to a 



